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But, from the standpoint of the group, it is equally important to 
provide the conditions which make variation possible. Social varia- 
tion is the same fact, from another side, as individual initiative. 
Here we enter distinctively the social or sociological field. Socio- 
logical phenomena are concrete situations in which the individual's 
reactions are undetermined. The image, therefore, can be of no 
service here. We need a new instrument for the control of such 
situations. Common speech indicates as much. Suppose we were 
asked what we would do under such and such extraordinary circum- 
stances, and the answer of each of us would likely be, 'I have not 
the least idea.' 'Idea' in the answer, corresponds to 'do' in the 
question, and both indicate a relation. We are called upon to solve 
a social problem, and our answer must be some form or other of 
action 22 through which the relations within the group are put in a 
new equilibrium.. In this form of imagination, consequently, the 
individual makes a difference to society, as in imitation society makes 
a difference to the indivdual. As in imitation society gets its way 
with me, so in imagination (ideation) I get, pro hac vice, my way 
with society. Ideas, then, are instruments for the control of society. 
It is through ideas that social strains and stresses are resolved. Now, 
do ideas ever get freed from their dependence upon concrete situa- 
tions, and are they ever anything more than answers to particular 
needs? In other words, do ideas ever become ideals! If so, we may 
make our way from sociability to morality, in which the free idea 
functions and controls both the individual and the group in them- 
selves and in their relations to one another. This is possible ; we may 
say, it is probable. The question, however, must be left with the 
statement; the limits of the present discussion have been already 

reached. Arthur Ernest Da vies. 

Ohio State Univeesity. 



EEVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Introduction to Philosophy. George S. Fullerton. New York: The 
Macmillan Co ; London : Macmillan & Co. 1906. Pp. xiii •-+- 322. 
An introduction to philosophy, because it is to be used by young stu- 
dents of the subject, should be above all things a clear and interesting 
outline of the main questions to be dealt with, a manual of practical 
directions as to how to proceed and what to expect, and an indication of 
both the method to be pursued and the sort of solutions to be reached in 
philosophical investigations. It need not necessarily contain a carefully 
grounded and elaborated system, although it should leave no doubt in the 

22 Cf. Wundt's statement, Jedes Denken ein Wollen, ' System des Philos- 
ophic,' p. 42. 
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mind of the student as to the general nature and vital significance of such 
a system, or the direction in which it is to be sought for. Professor Ful- 
lerton's book must be said to be admirably written. Like his larger 
' System ' it is likely not only to inform, instruct and practise the student 
in philosophical reflection, but also to interest and entertain him. More- 
over, it contains many practical suggestions to both the teacher and the 
student well calculated to clear the ground and the air, giving to the 
undertaking of the young philosopher a wide sweep of open territory and 
a wholesome atmosphere. The book " aims to tell what philosophy is. 
It is not its chief object to advocate a particular type of doctrine." 

Nevertheless, a doctrine is here advocated, and readers of Fullerton's 
larger work are invited, as a help to the understanding of the latter, ' to 
follow the simple statement' of the present work and then return to the 
other. Here as there the doctrine advocated is " on the whole, a justifica- 
tion of the attitude taken by the plain man toward the world in which he 
finds himself. The experience of the race is not a thing that we may treat 
lightly." In the midst of a somewhat subtle discussion of time (p. 96) 
the text bids the reader ' come back to the world of the plain man, the 
world in which we all habitually live.' Many philosophies begin by 
pointing out the contradictions and the crudeness of the view of the 
world held by the plain man and by the majority of the race. Here is 
one which makes it his pou sto, his terminus a quo and ad quern. Such 
a method is at least sane and safe. There is, however, a certain peda- 
gogical difficulty in the way of using Professor Fullerton's books as texts 
with beginning students. In thus hoisting the plain man into the posi- 
tion of a philosophical authority we are apt to mislead students into an 
attitude of distrust and scorn, not only toward all historic systems of 
philosophy, but also toward the very attempt to think clearly about real 
things. Delighted with this very interesting championing of the plain 
man's view of the world, it is just possible that the student will afterward 
hear nothing of any other philosophy. The teacher may find himself 
forced to defend the attempts of such men as Plato, Aristotle and Hume. 

The plain man's view of the world, as outlined in Fullerton's ' Intro- 
duction,' is apparently quite simple. There is an external world which 
is not a mere construction of the individual ego. We may call an object 
in that world either a group of sensations or a thing, ' according to its 
setting among other experiences.' Taken by itself, no simple and ele- 
mentary experience can be either a sensation, a thing or the attribute of a 
thing. It must be part of a context and have a setting before it is either. 
Things are not groups of sensations nor vice versa, if we use the words 
properly. There is a subjective order of things mental and an objective 
order of things material, and what belongs' to the one does not belong to 
the other. The work before us accepts these orders on the authority of 
the plain man, and does not inquire further into their origins. In the 
objective order we distinguish between real things and things which are 
only apparent. The former are things as revealed to touch, the latter 
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are things as seen, and heard. The real, objective world is the world of 
touch. The world of sight and sound is its symbol. " The real world of 
things, for which appearances of sight and sound serve as signs, is a 
world revealed in experiences of touch and movement" (p. 62). "Each 
appearance, then, must be referred to some particular real thing and not 
to any other." " The realities to which we actually refer appearances 
serve to explain them." No unknowable, or reality in general and at 
large, can explain any appearance. Real space is all the actual and 
possible relations of arrangement — the order — of what is revealed by 
touch and movement It is the ' form ' of the touch world. It is in no 
sense a thing (p. 83). It is the whole plan of the world system, or rather 
it is a plan, for what is true of space is also true of time. They are the 
real forms of the real physical world of touch experiences. The mind, 
on the other hand, is constituted of experiences of the subjective order, 
and none of these exist in either time or space (p. 126 ff.). As to the 
relation of mind and body, parallelism is a ' protest against the interac- 
tionist's tendency to materialize the mind.' Parallelism is a figurative 
expression, and must not be taken literally. The relation of the mental 
to the physical is one of concomitance rather than one of causation. We 
know that other minds exist neither by intuition nor by proof, but by 
analogy. The mechanical conception of the world is a useful working 
hypothesis which is not proven to be true. Minds exist and somehow 
belong to the total world Men are not automata, and ' nothing can be 
active except as it has a mind' (p. 163). 

Neither here nor in his larger work does the author criticize or further 
define the subjective and objective orders of experience. They are shot 
out of the page at the reader even as among the Scotch realists. The 
contention that the real objective thing is the thing as revealed to touch 
is, as held by Fullerton, a modification of Berkeley's doctrine. The re- 
viewer does not find it justified by his own experience, and Fullerton him- 
self has indicated another use of the term real (as the important) which 
ought to be made more of even in an introductory work. And we say this 
while thoroughly approving of his repeated statement that reality in gen- 
eral, the unknowable, explains nothing whatever in human experience, 
and that explanations must be as particular as the phenomena to be ex- 
plained. Fullerton's restricted definition of parallelism is not the ordi- 
nary one, and we can not help wondering whether when so used the term 
means anything more than the doctrine that there must be some sort of 
uniform relation between things mental and things physical which does 
not do violence to the nature of either. That we know other minds to 
exist by analogy seems to be a deduction from neither psychology nor 
practical experience. It is not supported by what we know of the history 
of the mind in the individual and the race. My knowledge that I have 
a mind and my knowledge that my neighbor has a mind are not two, and 
the one is not derived from the other. Mind is a social thing from the 
start. And this leads us to remark that the plain man's uncritical dis- 
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tinction between mind and matter when applied as an explanatory dis- 
tinction to the individual man gives rise to problems which the beginning 
student would better be warned against. 

Parts IV. and V. of the work before us deal with some types of 
philosophical theory, and the philosophical sciences. These features 
of the book make it especially suggestive for teachers. The text 
is necessarily very brief, so much so that it is a question whether 
it conveys very adequate conceptions of the subjects mentioned, but 
the text is to be used by a teacher, and in his hands it will doubtless 
prove invaluable. A stranger to philosophy and to the author of this 
book could hardly fail to recognize that it is the work of an old and 
very sympathetic teacher, and this is especially true of the last part, 
on the study of philosophy. The very questions which students inevitably 
ask themselves are here put and answered in a sensible and effective way, 
that is reassuring even to one who has already taught the subject for some 
years. Eleven pages of notes and a six page index close the volume and 
add to its usefulness as a text for lecture room purposes. 

The style of this book, the striking personality which sits before the 
student and dominates his subconsciousness while he reads, are fas- 
cinating. One must praise the clearness and force of these presentations. 
But the chief problems and conceptions of the work were characteristic 
of the latter half of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries, and dominate only the cruder metaphysics of the educated 
masses of our day. It is a splendid thing to criticize popular metaphysics 
in such a way as to arouse interest and start trains of reflection which 
may lead to better conceptions of life. This, book ought, consequently, 
to prove very useful and effective throughout this very large class of in- 
terested readers, and in the hands of a wise teacher it ought, for this very 
reason, to prove a splendid text for beginning students. 

G. A. Tawney. 
New Yobk City. 

Die philosophischen Qrundlagen der Wissenschaften. B. Weinstein. 

Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner. 1906. Pp. 543. 

The author, professor of Physih and Qeophysik at Berlin, attempts 
here to organize under a professedly Kantian type of theory all the 
material of current epistemological discussion in the form of a popular 
Eolleg, 

Experience is to be understood in terms of a real world, and an inde- 
pendently real soul which enters into commerce with that world. It is a 
natural consequence of the situation thus pictured that we must regard 
the intelligible part of experience as property and product of the 6oul, 
not of the real world: for an outer world can not supply us with the 
instruments whereby alone we can enter into relations with it (p. 119). 
The soul must have an equipment of concepts a priori in order even to 
put questions to this world; and without questioning, no significant ex- 
perience. Abstract from any experience all that is due to ' experience,' 



